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The QuEtsT1oN ſtated, Sc. 


UR collective Army in Flanders being at preſent the 
principal Object of moſt _— Attention, the Em- 
ployment of moſt Polemical Pens, and the Topic of 
molt political Converſations; it cannot be thought un- 

ſieaſonable, and may prove not unbeneficial, to endea- 
vour to exhibit to the Publick, connected in one View, the prin- 
cipal Objections to this ſeemingly raſh, probably dangerous, cer- 
tainly expenſive, and hitherto unintelligible Meaſure; together 
with the — and Inducements avow'd by the preſent Admi- 
niſtration, for taking this ny ; as well as thoſe conjectured Rea- 
ſons they may — bad of a leſs oſtenſible Nature, which have 
been given for them, and which they ncither think fic to confeſs, 
nor ſucceed in denying. 

And in enumerating the Objections to this Meaſure, I think i: 
will not be difficult to ſhow, that it is a Meaſure (as far as the 
World is yet inform'd ) apparently contrary to all general Mzxims 
of Policy : 

Contrary to the particular Maxims of Policy, that ought al- 
moſt univerſally to operate in the Councils of this Country: 

Contrary to the Sexſe of the People: 

And contrary to the Senſe of 3 

It is certainly contrary to general Maxims of Policy for any 

Nation to enter into a War, without ſome advantageous End pro- 

poſed, without a Probability of that End being attainable, and if 

attainable, worthy the Hazards that are to be run, and rhe Ex- 
pences that muſt be incurred to come at it. And that no advan- 
tageous End to this Nation is propos'd by this Meaſure; that the 

End ſaid to be propoſed, of the Reſtoration of the Houſe of 

Auſtria to its former Weight in Europe is not attainable ; and if ir 

were attainble, that the Dangers and Expences attending the At- 

tempt are more than it could be worth ro this Country, will I 

think fully appear in the Sequel of what I have to offer in theſe 

Papers; and moreover, that if this Endeavour to make the Houle 

of Auſtria riſe like a Phænix out of its own Aſhes were an ad- 

vantageous End; and that it were attainable, and that it was 
worth the Dangers and Expences we incur in going about ic, that 
we have not gone about ir in a Manner that can do the Houf- 
of Auſtria any good, by aſſembling an Army in Flandezs. : 
c 


14 
It is equally repugnant to all general Maxims of Policy, for a 
Nation already engaged in one War, officiouſly to draw itſelf into 
another; eſpecially when that Nation finds itfelf hardly able to ſup- 
port the Expences of that War in which it is already engaged, and 
. equally incapable of purſuing or concluding it with So Nor 
is it 1 to deny the Impropriety of a Power, barely juſtifiable 
in acting as an Auxiliary in a War, taking ſuch Steps as may ſoon 
make that Power become the Principal. Our ſending an Arm 
into Flanders in our preſent Circumſtances is a Meaſure too obviouſ- 
ly contradictory to all theſe Maxims of general Policy which I 
have quoted, for me to think it neceſſary to ſhow how it jars ſe- 
verally with every one of them. | 
As to the particular Maxims of Policy that ought to operate in 
the Councils of this Country ; the Employment of our maritime 
Force, and the declining all Land Wars, are Truths ſo univerſally 
allow'd, that unleſs our Miniſters could ſhow that the commencing 
or inviting a War in Flanders was abſolutely neceſſary, it is im- 
poſſible for them to juſtify this Meaſure: And as the only Neceſ- 
lity that can be pleaded for any War, is its being Self-defence, or 
what a Nation is bound to in Honour by Treaties; and that theſe 
hoſtile Preparations come under neither of thoſe Heads, it is as 
impoſſible for the Adminiſtration, to plead the Neceſſity of this 
Step, as it is, in my Opinion, for them to juſtify the Expediency, 
or ſhow the Utility of it. The Expediency they pretend, is the 
Support of the Houſe of Auſtria, and the humbling of France. 
And though theſe may ſeem very plauſible Reaſons, from the 
Popularity of ſuch Expreſſions, yet when they come to be ap- 
plied to the preſent Caſe, they will be found to be nothing but 
meer Pretences, vain Words, and empty Sounds, For with re- 
gard to the Support of the Houſe of Auſtria, if they mean by Sup- 
port, the reſtoring it ro the Power and Strength of which ic was 
Pres even in the late Reign of Charles the VIth, it is abſolute- 
y impracticable; the Auſtrian Succeſſion being already diſmem- 
ber'd, even with eur Conſent, of the Province of Sileſia; and to 
repair that Strength, of courſe Sileſia muſt be reſtored, or an Equi- 
valent muſt be deſign'd elſewhere. The firſt of theſe nobody can 
imagine is propos'd; and the laſt, notwithſtanding ſome very 
ſtrong, tho? yet unauthenticated Reports, I hope was never pro- 
miſed; ſince that muſt turn the preſent defenſive War of the Queen 
of Hungary into an offenſive War, and a War of Acquilition inſtead 
of a War of Reſiſtance. A War very imprudent Arber to under- 
take, b e imprudent for us to aſſiſt her in, more ſo for us to 
have inſtigated, and what we are neither bound to by Treaty, 
induced to by Intereſt, or equal to in Strength, and conſequently 


what we are neither oblig'd, nor fit to engage in from any Conſi- 
deration whatever. Th 
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The Houſe of Auſtria being now diveſted of the Imperial Dig- 
nity, and of courſe of all the Pretence, if not the Right that an 
Emperor has to call on the Princes of the Empire to ſupport him 
in any Quarrel, is another Abatement of irs Strength; which 
makes it as im poſſible for us to put the Houſe of Auſtria again u- 
pon the ſame Foot it has been of being a Match for France, as it 
would be ro endeavour to procure the ReſurreQion of ſuch a 
Power in the Houſe of Auſtria, as Charles the Vth maintain'd, 
when he was engaged with Francis the Iſt, and poſleſ;'d not ouly 
of the Imperial Dignity and Strength of the Empire, but of the 

reateſt Part of Italy, the Throne of Spain, and the Treaſures of 
the Weſt-Indies, Nor is the Houſe of Auſtria now only diveſted of 
the Strength ariſing from the Poſſeſſion of the Imperial Throne, 
but «4 being engaged in a War with the Emperor, finds the 
Weight of that Circumſtance not only taken out of its own Scale, 
but thrown into that of ics Antagoniſt, 

To aim therefore at reſtoring the Houſe of Auſtria in the gene- 
ral and extenſive Senſe in which we ſo often now hear thoſe 
Words ſonourouſly uſed, and abſurdly applied, and to labour the 
Point of reſtoring the Queen of Hungary's emaciated Strength to 
that of her Anceſtors, would be like crying to put the Doctrine of 
the Transfuſion of Blood into Practice, by which we might drain 
the miferable Veins of this Country, withour giving hos Force 
to her of which we ſhould diveſt ourſelves. And yet in the 
Purſuit of this chimerical Project our Miniſters think fit not only 
to open the Purſe of this Country, but to drain it; not only to 
impair our Strength, but to exhauſt ir ; and not only to expoſe 
this Country, bur to ſacrifice it. 

But for Arguments Sake, let us take it for granted, that this 
Meaſure is deſign'd to ſupport the Queen of Hungary, and then 
let us ſee how far it will anſwer that End. She is not attack'd 
in Flanders, conſequently apprehends no Loſs there; we cannot 
then propoſe her Defence in that Country; ſhe has no Claim 
there, propoſes no Acquilition there, conſequently wants no Aſſiſt- 
ance there, She is attack'd in Germany, has fuffer'd Loſſes which 
ſhe wants to regain, and there we give her no Aſſiſtance ; fo that 
where ſhe wants Aid we give her none, and under the Pretence 
of Aid, fend our Forces where they are quite uſeleſs to her. 

In the Light of humbling France, this Meaſure appears to me 
juſt as abſurd as in the other: For what was 72 State of 
France, when we ſent theſe Troops into Flanders ? She had many 
Armies in Germany haraſſing thoſe of the Queen of Hungary, ha- 
rafs'd themſelves by long, frequent and inconvenient Marches; in 
a Country whtre they were hated, and Accommodations hard 
to be got if they had been loved: Recruits difficult to be ſent, 
from their being ſo remote from home; and their Diſtreſs ſuch, 
(as it was given out at leaſt by our Miniſters) that the Loſs of 2 
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the French Armies in Geymany was an Event not improbable. And 
in this Situation, what was the Step our Miniſters thought fit to 
take in order to diſtreſs France? Why, not to ſend Troops againſt 
her to increaſe her Diſtreſs where ſhe was already diltreſs'd, and 
where the Scale between her and her Adverſary feem'd ſo equally 
pois'd, by balancing alternately from Side to Side, that our Weight 
might have turn'd it : Not to follow her into a Country where 
ſhe muſt fight under all theſe Diſadvantages, and where if ſhe 
made Conqueſts ſhe conquer'd only for others; but to endeavour 
to draw the War into a Place, where from being nearer Home ſhe 
will engage her Enemies with infinitely greater Advantage, 
where Soul ſhe will be more likely ro make Conqueſts, and 
where if ſhe does make Conqueſts, ſhe will likewiſe make Acqui- 
fictions, add Territories to Victories, and Dominion to Laurels ; 
and into a Place, which tho* France wiſhes ſhould be the Seat of 
War, yet where, unleſs we had given her this Pretence for draw- 
ing her Troops that Way, ſhe never, for fear of alarming Holland, 
could, would, or dar'd to have appear'd. 

This Step therefore may be a Means to ſave France from the Loſles 
ſhe might ſuſtain in Germany, or to reimburſe her for them in Flan- 
ders: fe may inthe End turn to the aggrandizing of France, but 
how it can humble or weaken her is paſt my Comprehenſion, 

It was certainly this way of reaſoning, that made Holland not 
only refuſe to join with us in this Meaſure, but publickly to diſ- 
avow it. And tho Holland may be glad enough to ſee her Ri- 
val in Trade neglect what ought to be our Bulineſs, to be expen- 
lively dabbling in what is none of our Bulineſs, and meramor- 

holing a mercantile Nation into a military one ; yet no doubr 
the wiſhes we had engroſs'd the Danger, as well as the Charge, 
and not blunder'd upon the only Wall againſt which ſhe had nor 
as lief fee us break our lilly Heads as nor. 

This Meaſure then of aſſembling an Army in Flanders is, I 
think, manifeſtly as inexpedient as it is unneceſſary, as I can ſee 
no good End propos'd, no good End attainable ; and if there were 
any good End attainable, no Alliance to ſupport ir, no Riches to 
defray the Charge of it, and no Means to purſue it. Nor is it 
only a Meaſure that can be productive of no Detriment to the 
Adverſary, nor Utility to our Ally the Queen of Hungary ; but 
what is worſt of all, muſt be, and is an Offence to the Dytch, as 
it invites a War where they are moſt apprehenſive of it, and from 
whence they wou'd be moſt glad to avert it; which of courſe 
makes all our wiſe Operations leaſt palatable to a Power, whom 
we ought to uſe our utmoſt Endeavours to co-operate with us; as 
well as moſt advantageous to that Power, whom we pretend to 
deſign diſtreſſing; and which, if we muſt always be meddling 
on the Continent, it ought certainly eyer to be our View to annoy 
and weaken, 1 
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If cherefore the other Powers of Europe have Reaſon to appre- 
hend the Power of France, and that her increaſing her Power in 
Flanders is what they mult dread moſt, and France defire moſt, 
Europe has juſt the ſame Obligation to England for endeavouring to 
make Flanders the Seat of War, that a Patienr would have ro 4 
Phyſician, who ſhould endeavour to draw the Gout our of his 
Limbs into his Stomach, and to divert that Humour from thoſe 
remote Parts where it might waſte itſelf by CN in order to 
bring it into a Part where it might prove immediately mortal. 

Having ſaid thus much with + eng to the little Neceſſity, Ex- 
pediency or Utility of this Meaſure, I ſhall now conſider it as 
contrary to the Senſe of the Nation, and to the Senſe of Parlia- 
ment. 

With regard to this Meaſure being contrary to the Senſe of the 
Na tion: Every body remembers that the SIN Object ion to 
our entring into the Spaniſh War was, that ſooner or latter France 
would certainly be induced to aſſiſt Spain, which all Sides agreed 
was a Danger much to be feared, but a Risk which the Con- 
tenders for that War thought we ought to run, rather than ſuffer 
longer the Inſults offer'd 2 ain to the Honour of this Nation, 
and the Prejudice we ſuffer'd in our Trade in the Veſt-Indies; 
and yet we are now trying by this Meaſure to make ir not only 
more certain for France to be againſt us, as an auxiliary to Spain 
in a Maritime War, but forcing her to be a Principal againit us 
in a Land War; laviſhly, wantonly, and fruitleſly doubfing and 
trebling by theſe Meaus all our Expences, without hurting à Foe, 
or obliging a Friend; putting France into a Situation, where onl 
ſhe could benefit herſelf; and England into one, where no Benefit 
can ariſe ; forſaking an Enemy we might hurt, to provoke one 
we can't; and judiciouſly neglecting a neceſſary War, in which 
we are already engaged, and might be Gainers, to enter into an 
unneceſſary War, in which we are ſure to be Loſers; and in a 
Place, where if Gain is made, it can only be the Gain of France. 

The only Uſe the Queen of Hungary can poſſibly make of this 
Army, is one we ſhould leaſt deſire ſhe ſhou'd make; which is 
taking this Opportunity to make a ſeparate Peace ; as ſhe may 
naturally imagine France at this Time will be more ready ro come 
into an Accommodation, and upon more reaſonable Terms than 
have hitherto been offer'd, for theſe two Reaſons ; In the firſt 
Place, for the Sake of changing the Seat of War ſo advantageouſly 
for herſelf ; and in thenext, Br the Sake of being at Liberty ro 
refent this Aﬀront put upon her by England; an Aﬀront fo con- 
venient to her, that without the prudent Conduct of our preſent 
Miniſters in ſending theſe Forces into Flanders, which will give 
France the Pretence of Self-defence for drawing hers thither, ſhe 
could never, as I have juſt obſery'd, conſiſtently with her Declara- 
tions to Holland, or her Policy in deſiring to keep Rolland neuter, 
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of * doing what ſhe moſt deſires. 
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Queen of Hungary ſhall happen, (and ſooner or latter I fear it 
Will happen) what will be the agreeable Situation of this Coun- 
try ? We ſhall ſee France diſengaged by us from all other Ene- 
mies, and falling upon us as her ſole Enemy; whilſt at the ſame 
time, England will not only have the War with Spain (alone as 
much as ſhe can bear) till upon her Hands, but che additional 
Weight of all the Reſentment and Power of France ; France with- 
out any other Foe, England with another, and without an Ally : 
When we may too reaſonably and pathetically, and perhaps vain- 
ly, ſay, Give Peace in our Time, O Lord; for there is none other that 
Febteth for us, but only thou, O God. | 
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have come near the Ldw-Countries at all; or had the 


As theſe Conſequences muſt be apprehended by every ſenſible 


Man in this Country, this Reaſon alone, without the others I have 
given, and that I ſhall 2 relating to Holland under the follow- 
ing Head, would be ſufficient to demonſtrate, that this Meaſure of 
commencing or inviting a War with France by collecting an 
Army in Handers, muſt be contrary to the Senſe of the Nation, as 
it is ſo manifeſtly contradittory to the Rules of common Senſe. 

I ſhall now ſhow how far this Meaſure is contrary not only to 
the preſumed, bur even to the declared Senſe of Parliament, The 
Addreſs of the Houſe of Commons laſt Year, on which the Vote of 
Credit for 500,000 l. was founded, has theſe Words in it; As 
the late favourable Turn of Affairs affords reaſonable Grounds to bope, 
that if foe (the Queen of Hungary) is timely and properly aſſiſted by 
thoſe Powers who ave engaged by Treaties, and bound by Intereſt to 
ſupport her, the Balance of Power may be again reſtored, and the 
Tranquility of Europe re-eſtabliſhed : This Houje <vill therefore proceed 
with Unanimity, Vigor, and Diſpatch to ſupport his Majeſty in all 
ſuch Meaſures as ſball be neceſſary to attain theſe great and deſirable 
Ends. Now, I would be glad to know what Interpretation ought 
to be put, or can be put upon the foregoing Part of the Words I 
have quoted, but that the Houſe of Commons does make it a Con- 
dition that other Powers, who are engag'd by Treaty, and bound 
in Intereſt ro ſupport the * of Hungary, ſhould join with us 
in any thing we undertake for her Service, or at leaſt in this Ex- 
pedition. And what other Powers can be here meant bur the 


States General? Whatever Powers are meant, the Condition is not 


complied with, ſince there is not a Power in Europe who has 
guarantee'd the Pragmatic Sanfion, beſides ourfelves, who does 
now act for the Queen of Hungary. The King in his Speech at the 
Cloſe of the laſt Seſſion, ſpeaks of the then favourable Diſpoſetion 4 
the States General; by which one ſhould have imagined, that thoſe 
who adviſed the Crown, had interpreted the Addreſs of the Howſe 
of Commons in the ſame Manner it was interpreted by every o- 
ther Man in England. 
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ut rbis favourite Meaſure” of collecting av' Army in Flanders = 
beiog to be purſued ar all Hazards, and notwirhſtandiog all Ob- 
ſtacles, the King was adviſed oraculouſly to utter theſe doubrtul 
Words from che Throne, at the Cloſe of the laſt Seſſion, whilk 
more explicit in Action, Preparations were making to pur this 
prudent, frdgal- Scheme in Execution, whether Holland or any o- 


ther Power join'd with us or nor. 


I have not perhaps a higher Opinion of the Sagacity and Pene- 
tration of our preſent Miniſters an moſt other People enterta in, 
and yet I cannot believe them ſo very blind and ignorant, as not 
to perceive and know by every thing that was ſaid or done in Par- 
liament laſt Winter, that no From were deſign'd by the Parlia- 
ment to be ſent over to Flanders without ſome j unction of Dutch 
Forces; and yet theſe Troops were ſent over, not only without 
this Junction, but without the Conſent of the Dutch; not only 
without their Conſent, but even, as they publickly declared, wich- 
out their Knowledge; and when they did know it, without their 
Approbation. 

If the Adminiſtration had any Doubts about the Senſe of Par- 
liament upon this Point, why did they not come to Parliament 
for an Explanation of it? They could Lode no other Reaſon chan 
their being reſolved, as I have before faid, at all Hazards, to 
purſue this Meaſure, and chuling rather to plead Ignorance of hat 
the Parliament deſign'd, than to act diametrically oppoſite to 
what the Parliament would have advis'd if the Advice of the Par- 
liament had been ask'd. | 

Holland and England are ſuch natural Allies, that as they ſhare 
in Peace the Profits of Trade, they ought alſo ro ſhare in War 
the Burdens of thoſe Expences; but by this wiſe Meaſure we have 
kindly loaded ourſelves with their Share of the Burden, and ge- 
nerouſly given Holland in lieu of it our Share of the Profit, 
taking upon ourſelves the whole Expence, and Hazard of War, 
whilſt we leave them the ſole Poſſeſſion of the Advantages ariſing 
from Peace, 

It has been ſaid in excuſe for the preſent Adminiſtration, that 
theſe Troops were aſſembled as an Experiment to invite Hellard 
to come in: But here again I muſt compliment the Underſtand- 
ings of the Miniſters fo far at the Expence of their Sincerity, as 
to ſay it was impoſſible this could be their Reaſon; ſince they 
could not be fo very injudicious in this Caſe, as not previouſly to 
have ask'd the States General this plain Queſtion, If we do aſ- 
ſemble an Army in Flanders will you join us, Ay or No? If Hol- 
land had anſwered in the Negative, the Meaſure would not have 
been executed: If in the Afﬀirmarive, the Adminiſtration would 
have been juſtified, whether Holland had kept her Word or 
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It has been pleaded too in J uſtification of this Meaſure, and urg'd 
as a Proof that the Parliament did deſign the Exgliſs Forces to 
be ſent over into Flanders, that the Parliament not only provided 
for the Expences of the Staff, &. but voted 4000 additional Men 
upon that Suppoſition for the Defence of this Country. But this 
does not at all prove that the Parliament ever imagined this Step 
would or ſhould have been taken without the Conſent, Appro- 
bation, and erg of Holland. The Miniſters therefore, in 
order to juſtify their ſubſequent Steps, found themſelves obliged 
to affect ſuppoſing, what no other Man in England did ſuppoſe, 
which was, that the Parliament delign'd this Step ſhould be taken, 
whether the Dutch join'd with us or not. For if they had not 
affected to take this for granted, they would have had no Plea 
for taking the 16000 Hanoverians into our Pay, which they now 
ſay was abſolutely neceſlary, becauſe 16000 Ereglif, with the 
* rs and Auſtrians, would not have made a Body of Force; 
ſutfcient for any * without other Troops being added. But 
by this Chain of reafoning, they firſt aſſert for a Truth, what no 
body but themſelves believed, or precended to believe, and then 
draw a Conſequence from that abſurd Poſtulatum, which is as 
little to be defended ; ſince the ſaying theſe Troops would have 
ſerv'd no Purpoſe without che Augmentation of the 16000 Hano- 
verians, is laying _—_—_— in Defence of that Augmentation, un- 
leſs the Miniſters at the fame Time could ſhow that theſe Troops 
did ſerve any Purpoſe (except the paying them) after that Aug- 
mentation was made. And what other Purpoſe this Augmentati- 
on ſerved, I believe would puzzle the moſt ingenious Sophiſts, 
and the moſt fertile Invention in all our Adminiltration even to 
ſuggeſt, and much more to make appear. 

Belides, if the Senſe of the Parliament, and the Senſe of all 
Mankind, had not been groſly, and fo grofly that People may 
be apt to ſuſpe&t it was wilfully miſtaken by the Miniſters, the 
want of theſe additional Hanoverians in Flanders could never have 
been pleaded : For if Holland had join'd with us in this Meaſure, 
which I muſt for ever repeat, all the World took for a fundamen- 
tal Condition, and the Baſis of the whole ; the 16000 Exgliß, and 
16000 Arftrians which the Queen of Hungary ought to have fur- 
niſhed, together with the 12000 Dutch Forces, and the 6000 Heſſi- 
ans in our Pay, would have form'd an Army of 50000 Men ; a 
ſufficient Body of Troops to have executed any Scheme, if the 
Miniſters had been lucky enough to have chopt upon any proper to 
have been executed. But as that was not their Caſe, and that the 
1 ſe and Deſtination of theſe Forces was a Matter left to be conſi- 
dered after they were aſſembled; I preſume this might be ano- 
ther Reaſon, and Reaſon of itſelf ſufficient, for the States-Gene- 
ral deſiring to be excuſed, when they were called upon to unite 
with us in this Meaſure: And as the Union of Holland would _—_ 
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made the March of the Hanoverians, and conſequently our pay- 
ing them, yet more unneceſſary, if poſſible, than they ſeem at pre- 
ſent ; fo the real Affliction of our Miniſters upon the Refuſal of Hol- 
and was not perhaps quite ſo acute as it was pretended to be, nor 
cheir Diſappointment equal co their Complaints, 

The King's being adviſed, at the opening of the preſent Seſſion, 
$0 tell the Parliament, that the March of the Hanoverian Troops 
was a Meaſure he foreſaw would be neceſſary before the Cloſe of 
the laſt Seſhon, was certainly a Slip in the Miniſters, as it expoſed 
them to greater Difficulries than any it drew them our of: For tho" 
the Miniſfers cavalierly intimated by this, that the Parliament ought 
not to be ſygpriz'd at this extraordinary Step; yer it ſhow'd at the 
ſame time, that tho' the King might have ask'd their Advice upon 
ir, before the Separation of the Parliament, he choſe rather to pro- 
ceed, on this Occaſion, by an Exertion of his Prerogative without 
their Advice : A Choice, which no Body, I believe, imagines any 
Miniſter would have advis'd the Crown to make, if he had not been 
conſcious, that the Parliament would never have conſented to it; 
and that the Court would then have been reduced to the ugly 
Dilemma of relinquiſhing this favourire Meaſure, or purſuing it 
contrary tothe declared Senſe of Parliament, as well as contrary to 
what was as well known, as if it had been declared. 

But beſides the original Soleciſm we were guilty of in Politicks 
from general Principles and Maxims, by having an Army in 
Flanders without the Junction of Dutch Troops, our chuſing to 
ſupply the want of the Dutch Forces by theſe Hanoverian Merce- 
naries, or by any Troops hir'd of a Prince of the Empire, doubled 
the Abſurdiry of our Proceeding, as it both diminiſh'd rhe Ucili- 
7 of this Army, and increas'd the Expence of it. For had this 

rmy been made up of Englif, AI and Dutch, it might 
have acted not only where it is moſt wanted, but where alone it 
ought to act, which is in Germany; whereas, as the Caſe now 
ſtands, it is under an inſuperable ObRacle of acting at all: Since 
every body knows, notwithſtanding the ſophiſtical Arguments 
which have been thrown out in order to blind Mankind, and 
puzzle this Truth, That the Troops of no Prince of the Empire 
dare or will act againſt che Emperor, for fear of ſubjecting that 
Prince to whom they belong, to the Fulminations of the Imperial 
Power, and the Ban of the Empire. 

It is an expreſs Stipulation in the Eighth Article of the Treaty of 
Weſtphalia ; a Treaty not made when the Fmperor was ſtrong, and 
the Princes of the Empire weak, but a Treaty in Favour of the 
Rights of the latter; That no Prince of the Empire ſhall bear 
Arms againſt the Emperor, any more than azainſt the Empire. 
And what the preſent Emperor fo ſorely proved in the late War, 
during the Reign of the Emperor Foſeph, for tranſgreſſiag this 
Article, by being put under the Ban of the Empire, and having his 
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Country expoſed to Fire and Sword, he would deubtleſs put in 
Practice againſt any Prince, who ſhou'd be guilty of the ſame 
*Tranſgreſſion towards him; and not ſuffer that Crime to go 
unpuniſh'd in another againſt himſelf, for which he had fo ſevere- 
ly ſmarted, when he had been guilty of it towards another Em- 
eror, - 
: It is vain tofay in Anſwerto this, That conſidering the preſenc 
Weakneſs of the Emperor, the preſent Confuſion reigning in the 
Empire, and how little Regard moſt Princes pay to verbal Right, 
when they have actual Strength, no Prince of the Empire would 
be deterred by theſe Apprehenſions, from letting his Troops 
march wherc ever he thought it proper for his Intereſt ; Such 
Arguments will paſs upon no body, as no body can imagine, but 
unleſs theſe Conſiderations had had their Weight, the Army now in 
Flanders would certainly have been in the Heart of the Empire. 

For tho* I might allow, what has been ſo clamarouſly reſound- 
ed thro* this Iſland, that the Payment of theſe Troops was the 
firſt Object in our Miniſters Thoughts; yet I cannot imagine 
they would have ſo far neglected the Utility of them, (if ir bad 
been only to gild the Pretence, and ſoften the Odium of paying 
them) as not to have ſent them, if they could have march'd thither 
where they might have aſſiſted the Quecn of Hungary, and dif⸗ 
trels'd France, rather than to a Place where they could do neither; 
and where they only borrow'd the Sanction of her Hungarian Ma- 
jeſty's Name, without being of the leaſt Uſe to her Cauſe. Nor 
can the Miniſters diſpute the Impoſſibility of theſe Troops being 
of any Uſe in Flanders ; becauſe if they could have been of any, 
why were they not? And that they have been of none, is evident 
to all Mankind, | | 

Another plain Proof that the Princes of the Empire are not fo 
little apprehenſive of incurring the Ban of the Empire, and acting 
againlt the fundamental Laws of the Empire, as ſome of our 
ignorant or hypocritical Politicians deſcribe them, appears from 
the late Conduct of the Kings of Pruſſia and Poland: For why 
ſhould the King of Pruſſia refuſe, for all Sileſia, to act offenſively 
this laſt Year for che Queen of Hungary, when the Year before he 
offer'd to do it for halt Sileſia, if it were not becauſe the preſent 
Emperor was only EleQor of Bavaria, when the King of Pruſſia 
would have ated againſt him; arid that after he became Emperor 
the Terrors of the Ban of the Empire made both him and the 
King of Poland reſolve not to enter (as they could not do it with 
Safety) into any Treaties or Engagements that ſhould carry them 
one 1ingle Step beyond a Neutrality. 

And what one Prince of the Empire has dared to let one ſingle 
Man, either as an Ally, an Auxiliary, or a Mercenary, march or 
engage for the Queen of Hungary againſt the Emperor? Hg 
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what could have left her Hungarian Majeſty ſo deſtitute of a ſingle 
Aſſiſtant throughout all the Empire, but every Prince of the Em- 
ire knowing the Risk he would run, if he dared to act in her 
fence, ſince her Enemy became Emperor; and that the Prin- 
ces of the Empire in that Situation would not be treated like 
common Enemies in War, but be look'd upon as Rebels? 
Conſider too the Abſurdity thoſe three great Kings of England, 
phe, and poland (who are likewiſe Electors) muſt have been 
guilty of in giving their Votes to make that Man Emperor, whom 
in the ſame — they were forming Alliances to make War 
on; and by theſe Means contriving and rA to make 
themſelves Rebels: And what Solution could be found for their 
ſeeming Perjury at that Election, whenat the ſame time that they 
ſwore es thought -him the propereſt Man to be the Guardian of 
the Empire, they ſhew'd by their Actions they thought him the 
propereſt Man to be treated as an Enemy ? 
here are ſome political Caſuiſts, and Treaty Sophiſts, who, 
aſhamed to deny the palpable Truth of the Fears every German 
Prince has of incurring the Ban of the Empire, 883 to diſtin- 
guiſh che preſent Caſe of acting for the Queen of Hungary from all 
other Caſcs of acting againſt the Emperor, by ſaying, that as this 
War commenced 1 5 he was only Elector of Bavaria, it is to be 
conſider'd not as a War between the Queen of Hungary and the 
Emperor, but as a War between two Princes of the Ba ire. But 
in Anſwer to this very weak, frivolous Argument, urged by theſe 
im potent Diſtinguiſhers, I will only ask them, in caſe any Eng- 
liþman had e up Arms in Defence of his legal Sovereign 
Edward the Ild againſt his Wife and his Son, whether after * 
Death of Edward the IId, if that Engliſman continued in Arms 
againſt Edward the IIId, when he became King, it would not 
immediately have changed that very AR, originally of Loyalty, 
into an Act of Rebellion? And what thoſe Men (to bring an In- 
Nance of a latter Date) who had taken up Arms for King Fames 
againſt the Prince of Orange were deem'd, when they continued 
in Arms againſt King illiam? | 
Another Argument made uſe of, more feeble and trifliny yet, 
it N than the former, by theſe expert Diſtinguiſhers, in 
order to ſhew that the aſſiſting the Queen of Hungary againſt the 
Emperor, is no Infringement of the 8th Article of the Treaty of 
Weſtphalia, is this ; That the Diet of the Empire in the Reign of 
the late Emperor Charles the VIth did ratify and and guarantee 
the Pragmatic Sanfion in favour of the Queen of Hungary's Succeſ- 
fion ; and therefore the taking up Arms in Defence of the Queen 
| d. Hungary and the Pragmatic Sanfion, tho againſt the Perſon of 
the Emperor, is no Infraftion of the Treaty of Heſtpbalia, becauſe 
i: is only in Maintenance of a Law of che Empire againſt the 
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Emperor: Whereas if theſe cloſe Arguers had given themſelves 
the Trouble to conſider the eighth Article of the Treaty of Weft- 
phalia, they would find that this Article is made expreſly to pro- 
vide 7 5 this very Caſe being decided by Arms, as it permits 
mutual Alliances and Guarantees to the Princes of the Empire, for 
the Defence and Preſervation of their Rights, Dominions, and 
Poſſeſſions, with an explicit Proviſo, that thoſe mutual Alliances 
and Guarantees ſhall not empower them to act by Force againſt 
the Emperor or the Empire, or in any Manner to violate or in- 
fringe their Oath of Fidelity to the Emperor and the Empire, any 
more than to the Breach of the public Peace, or againſt the general 
Tenor of that Treaty. 

This Article of the Treaty of Weſtphalia is repeated almoſt Word 
for Word in the ſixth Article of the Capitulation of the laſt Em- 
peror Charles the VIth. And as the Gapirulations of che Empe- 
rors at their Elections are prepar'd and model'd by the Electors, it 
is evident that the Electors do not diſpute this inherent Right in 
the Emperor, as it is ſpecifically thus admitted in an Act made to 
fecure their own Rights. And tho' in the Capitulations of the 
Emperors Leopold and Foſeph, as well as in this of the Emperor 
Gharles the VIth, there are new Reſtrictions put on the Emperor 
with regard to the Forms he is to obſerve in putting any Prince 
under the Ban of the Empire, (the Proceedings againſt the Elec- 
tors of Cologne and Bavaria not having been carried on in a Manner 
which the Princes of che Empire 1 conſiſtent with their 
Rights and Dignities) yet thoſe new Reſtrictions are meerly with 
regard to the — and without the leaſt Diſpute or Cavil on 
the Point of any Prince of the Empire engaging in a War againſt 
the —_—_— being ſufficient Cauſe for his incurring this here 
Penalty. | 
; The Proceedings of Charles the Vch againſt rhe Confederates of 
Smalcald, as well as the Proceedings of Ferdinand the IId, a- 
gainſt the Elector Palatine Frederic on the Affair of Bohemia, plain- 
fo ſhow too that the Princes of the Empire bearing Arms againſt 
the Emperor, is contrary to the fundamental Laws and Conſti- 
tutions of the Empire; ſince the two Caſes I have quoted were 
both antecedent to the Treaty of Weſtphalia ; and ſhew that the 
Treaty of Weſtphalia in this Point, was no innovating Introduction 
of a new Right given to the Emperor, but explanatory only of a 
former inherent Right, And as the Treaty of Weſtphalia was a 
Treaty (as I have juſt obſerved) made in Favour of the Rights 
of the Princes of the Empire, and to ſecure their Privileges a- 
gainſt Perogatives pretended to by the Emperor; ſo if this Pre- 
rogative of the Emperor, That no Prince of the Empire ſhould, 
on any Pretrence whatſoever, make War againſt him, had not been 
deem'd eſſential to the Dignity of the Emperor, and the Peace 
of the Empire, and a fundamental Law not to be departed from, 
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it would never have been ſo explicitly and ſpecifically renew'd at 
that Tra, and in that Treaty. 

There is another Circumſtance which ſhews that any Prince 
of the Empire affiting the Queen of Hungary upon this Occaſion, 
would be guilty not only of an Infraction of the Treaty of Weſt- 
phalia hd regard to the Perſon of the Emperor, but even with 
regard to the Empire: For as the Legiſlative Power of the Em- 

ire has granted the Imperial pecuniary Aid of the fifty Roman 
onths co the Emperor, towards the Support of this War, the 
Empire has by this Act ſo far adopted his Cauſe, as to make it 
virtually an Imperial War, ſince legally ſupported by Imperial 
Tributes: And of courſe ſo far reſcinded the Act formerly made 
in favour of the Pragmatic Sanction, as to cut up that Argument 
at leaſt by the Roots, of the Princes of che Empire ſupporting the 
Queen of Hungary being deem'd the Support of the Laws of the 
Empire againſt the Emperor; ſince the Legiſlative Power of the 
Empire can never look upon that War to be a Violation of the 
Laws of the Empire, which it has 8 an imperial Aid to 
carry on: Nor could thoſe Princes of the Empire who voted for 
the preſent Emperor ever poſſibly call this War, on his Part, a 
Violation of the Laws of the Empire; ſince it was an Act in 
which he was engaged at the Time of his Election, and conſe- 
quently at a Time when thoſe Princes, who voted for him, ſolemn- 
ly ſwore they gave him their Voices, as the propereſt Guardian 
of thoſe very Laws, which they muſt now ſay he was overturn- 
ing; and conſequently muſt own, that they either voluntarily, 
or by Intimidation, took an Oath which they knew to be falſe. 

Before I quit this Head, I muſt obſerve What laſting Benefits 
have ever accrued. to thoſe Princes, who on theſe Occaſions have 
ſtuck to the Emperor, (and particularly in the Caſes I have quot- 
ed) and of what laſting Detriment it has been to thoſe Families 
who have born Arms againſt him. In the XVIth Century, obn 
Frederic Elector of Saxony, and Philip Landgrave of Heſſe, were 
both, on Account of the League of Smalcald, not only put under 
the Ban of the Empire by Charles the Vch, but the laſt impriſon'd 
and not releas'd till after the Peace of Paſſau ; and the firſt, after 
being diſpoſleſs'd of his Electorate (Which was given to Mourice 
Duke of Saxony) was even condemned to die, tho' that Sentence 
was x tons chang'd into Impriſonment too. ; 

On Account of the Troubles in Bohemia, every body knows 
that the Loſſes of che EleQor Palatine, who was engag'd againſt 
the Emperor, and the Gain of the Elector of Bavaria, as well as 
of the Elector of Saxony, who had both aſſiſted the Emperor, were 
ſo eſſential and permanent, that the Elector of Bavaria was on 
that account rais'd to the Electoral Dignity ; that the Elector of 
Saxony had Luſatia given him for his Reward ; and that the , 
| | or 
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Qor Palatine, tho' by the Treaty of Weſtphalia reſtor'd to the reſ 
of his Dominions, was for ever, in conſequence of this Conduct; 
deprived of the Upper Palatinate, which the Houſe of Bavaria 
pour at this Day. And had the Loſſes of the Elector Palatine 
only temporary, had his Reſtoration on the Veſtpbalian Treaty 
been toral, like that of the EleQor of Bavaria by the Treaty of 
Baden; yet I fancy what theſe Princes and their Countries Coffer'd 
in the Interim, would be ſufficient to deter any other Prince of the 
Empire from being very forward in expoſing himſelf, or his Poſ- 
ſeſſions, to the ſame Fare ; or very flippant in provoking a Power 
that has ſhewn on ſo many Occaſions, it has the Means in its 
Hands not only of infliting ſuch ſmarting and immediate Chaſ- 
tiſement, bur of puniſhing the Sins of the Fathers upon the Child- 
ren, and making the remoteſt Generations of thoſe Offenders bear 
the hereditary Kare of irs Reſentment. | | 
When therefore the Advocates for taking the Hanoverians into 
our Pay, labour to ſhew they are not uſeleſs to us by being under 
an 1 of marching into the Empire, and ſay they will be 
reſponſible for the Hanoverians accompanying the Exeliſb, where- 
ever the Eypliſs ſhall be order'd to a ; the Fallacy of this 
way of argving is fo obvious, that there are few Heads, I believe, 
weak enough ro imagine ſuch Stuff will deceive, and fewer till 
weak enough ro be Jeceiy'd by it: The Anſwer to this way of 
reaſoning being as manifeſt*as the Fallacy of it; ſince I as firmly 
believe that the Hanoverians will dene! where- ever the Englig 
areorder'd, as I believe the Orders of the Exgliſ will be calculated 
not to interfere with this Incapacity the Hanoverians ly under 
of marching into the Empire, 5 
Beſides, the ſhort Anſwer to all the flimſy, ſophiſtical Reaſons 
given to prove that theſe Troops dared, could, or would march 
into the Empire, is this: If they could, why did they not ? And 
is there a Man in England, or in Europe, believes they ever will! 
There is another Circumſtance relating to the Heſſian Troops, 
which is a farther Proof, if farther Proof was wanting, thar he ar 
leaſt who lets out thoſe Mercenaries, takes it for el, no Troops 
hir'd of a Prince of the Empire can act againſt the Emperor; ſince 
if he had been of another Opinion, he would hardly have ſent 
6000 Heſſians to aſſiſt the Emperor, and let out 6000 more to 
England, to cut the Throats of their Sons, Brothers, and Fathers, 

by fighting againſt him. 5 | | | 
There is another Particular concerning thefe Heſſians, which T 
cannot help here mentioning, only to ſhew by the by, how bene- 
ficially for this Country the public Money is laid out; what no- 
table Services are perform'd by thoſe we hire with it; and what 
ſharp, able Bargains our Miniſters make with thoſe who traffick 


with us on theſe Occaſions. 0 
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When the Queen of Hungary was at War with the King of 
Pruſſia and the Emperor, and with no other Power as Principals, 
we, in order to aſſiſt her, took 6000 Heſſians into our Pay; and 
when they were in our Pay, what Aſſiſtance ſhe was like to have 


from them, I ſhould be glad to learn; when the Prince, of whom 


they were hir'd, told us (as is currently reported at leaſt) in 
plain Terms, If we wanted to make Uſe of them againſt the 
Emperor, they cou'd not march; and againſt the King of . Pyyſſia 
they ſhou'd not march: Whilſt Exgland, with unexampled Pati- 
ence, took theſe Declarations for no Affront, and with excellent 
Occononomy paid theſe Troops for their no Service. | 

But that no ſuch Misfortune and Diſgrace will ever happen to 
us with regard to the Hanover Troops, I firmly believe; ſince 1 
dare ſay the King of England will never require any thing of 
them ſo di ſagreeable tothe Elector of Hanover, as to produce any 
Refuſal to obey him, or even any grumbling at their Task. 

Bur if theſe Troops, muſt have nothing to do in the Empire, 
can have nothing to do in Flanders, and (notwithſtanding all the 
extravagant 7 wat and abſurd Propoſals we have heard of ) 
<vill have nothing, I hope, to do in France ; what is it we pay 
them for ? And. with what View, and to what Purpoſe, is this 
Army in Flanders allembled ? gd 

From what has been already ſaid, it is evident it is not to ſerve 
the Queen or Hungary, becauſe in Flanders ſhe has no Service for 
them ; it is not to diſtreſs France, becauſe ir tends to dra wing the 
War to a Place, which France wiſhes for a Pretence to make the 
Scene of Action; ir is not to oblige the Dutch, for they nor only 
refuſe to join us, but are apprehenſive of che Conſequences of this 
Srep for the ſame. Reaſon that France may hope to make ſome 
Advantage of ir. Having therefore ſhewn what Purpoſes this 
Army can not ſerve, I ſhould be extremely glad ro hear what 
Purpoſes they can. | | 1 13 

But before I - proceed to examine the Hints that have been 
thrown out of the Advantages that have ariſen, or may ariſe 
from this Meaſure, I muſt take notice, that as far as one may de- 
_ on private een, authenticared in ſome Meaſure by the 

otoriety of a few public Facts, it is not unreaſonable to ſuſpeet, 
that this Army in, Fance has not only been of no Uſe to the 
Queen of Hungary, but has even prevented ſome Steps being taken, 
which would for the preſent have ſufpended the Troubles in Ger- 
many, and in all Probability have procured a Peace there; ſeveral 
Overtures having been made to the Queen of Hungary, beſides that 
at the Siege of Prague, not at all improper for the Baſis of future 
Negotiation, which ic has been ſaid ſhe has conſtantly rejected, 
principally, if not ſolely, at our Inſtigation. Our Miniſters know- 
ing, that if a Peace had been 8 laſt Summer, or even a Suſpen- 
. | tion 
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cor Palatine, tho* by the Treaty of Weſtphalia reftor'd to the ref + 
of bis Dominions, was for ever, in conſequence of this Conduct; 
deprived of the Upper Palatinate, which the Houſe of Bavaria 
1 at this Day. And had the Loſſes of the Elector Palatine 
only temporary, had his Reſtoration on the eſtpbalian Treaty 
been total, like that of the EleQor of Bavaria by the Treaty of 
Baden; yet I fancy what theſe Princes and their Countries Coffer'd 
in the Interim, would be ſufficient to deter any other Prince of the 
Empire from being very forward in expoſing himſelf, or his Poſ- 
ſeſſions, to the ſame Fate; or very flippant in provoking a Power 
that has ſhewn on ſo many Occaſions, it has the Means in its 
Hands not only of inflicting ſuch ſmarting and immediate Chaſ- 
tiſement, bur of puniſhing the Sins of the Fathers upon the Child- 
ren, and making the remoteſt Generations of thoſe Offenders bear 
the hereditary Kars of its Reſentment. 
When therefore the Advocates for taking the Hanoverians into 
our Pay, labour to ſhew they are not uſeleſs to us by being under 
an Incapacity of marching into the Empire, and ſay they will be 
reſponſible for the Hanoverians accompanying the Engliſs, where- 
ever the Exgliß ſhall be order'd to Hank ; the Fallacy of this 
way of arguing is ſo obvious, that there are few Heads, I believe, 
weak enough to imagine ſuch Stuff will deceive, and fewer ſtill 
weak enough to be deceiv'd by it : The Anſwer to this way of 
reaſoning being as manifeſt*as the Fallacy of it; ſince IT as firmly 
believe that the Hanoverians will bees where-ever the Engliß 
are order*d, as I believe the Orders of the Exgliſ will be calculated 
not to interfere with this Incapacity the Hanoverians ly under 
of marching into the Empire, pd AP, 
Belides, the ſhort Anſwer to all the flimſy, ſophiſtical Reafons 
given to prove that theſe Troops dared, could, or would march 
into the Empire, is this: If they could, why did they not ? And 
is there a Man in England, or in Europe, believes they ever will? 
There is another Circumſtance relating to the Heſſian Troops, 
which is a farther Proof, if farther Proof was wanting, thar he ar 
leaſt who lets out thoſe Mercenaries, takes it for Nel no Troops 
hir'd of a Prince of the Empire can act againſt the Emperor; ſince 
if he had been of another Opinion, he would hardly have ſent 
6000 Heſſians to aſſiſt the Emperor, and let out 6000 more to 
England, to cut the Throats of their Sons, Brothers, and Fathers, 

by fighting againſt him. | 
There is another Particular concerning thefe Heſans, which 1 
cannot help here mentioning, only to ſhew by the by, how bene- 
ficially for this Country the public Money is laid out; what no- 
table Services are perform'd by thoſe we hire with it; and what 
ſharp, able Bargains our Miniſters make with thoſe who craffick 
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When the Queen of Hungary was at War with the King of 
Pruſſia and the Emperor, and with no other Power as Principals, 
we, in order to aſſiſt her, took 6000 Heſſians into our Pay; and 
when they were in our Pay, what Aſſiſtance ſhe was like to have 
from them, I ſhould be glad to learn; when the Prince, of whom 
they were hir'd, told us (as is currently reported at leaſt) in 
plain Terms, If we wanted to make Uſe of them againſt the 
Emperor, they cou'd not march; and againſt the King of . Pruſſia 
they ſhou'd not march: Whilſt Exgland, with unexampled Pati- 
ence, took theſe Declarations for no Affront, and with excellent 
Oecononomy paid theſe Troops for their no Service. | 

But chat no ſuch Misfortune and Diſgrace will ever happen to 
us with regard to the Hanover Troops, I firmly believe; ſince J 
dare ſay the King of England will never require any thing of 
them ſo ditagreeable tothe Ele ctor of Hanover, as to produce any 
Refuſal to obey him, or even any grumbling at their Task. 

Bur it theſe Troops muſt have nothing to do in the Empire, 
can have nothing to do in Flanders, and (notwithſtanding all the 
extravagant 7 Dig and abſurd Propoſals we have heard of ) 
<vill have nothing, I hope, to do in France; what is it we pay 
them for ? And. with what View, and to what Purpoſe, is this 
Army in Flanders aſlembled ? 

From what has been already ſaid, it is evident it is not to ſerve 
the Queen or Hungary, becauſe in Flandeys ſhe has no Service for 
them ; it is not to diſtreſs France, becauſe ir tends to drawing the 
War to a Place, which France wiſhes for a Pretence to make the 
Scene of Action; ir is not to oblige the Dutch, for they not only 
refuſe to join us, but are — ch of che Conſequences of this 
Step for the ſame, Reaſon that France may hope to make ſome 
Advantage of it. Having therefore ſhewn what Purpoſes this 
Army can not ſerve, I ſhould be extremely glad ro hear what 
Purpoſes they can. | | | | 1 

But before I proceed to examine the Hints that have been 
thrown out of the Advantages that have | ariſen, or may ariſe 
from this Meaſure, I muſt take notice, that as far as one may de- 
—— on private anne authenticated in ſome Meaſure by the 

otoriety of a few public Facts, it is not unreaſonable to ſuſpeet, 
that this Army in, France has not only been of no Uſe ro the 
Queen of Hungary, but has even prevented ſome Steps being taken, 
which would for the. preſent have ſuſpended the Troubles in Ger- 
many, and in all Probability have procured a Peace there; ſeveral 
Overtures having been made to the Queen of Hungary, beſides that 
at the Siege of Pragye, not at all improper for the Baſis of future 
Negotiation, which it has been ſaid ſhe has conſtantly rejected, 
principally, if not ſolely, at our Ioſtigation. Our Miniſters know- 
ing that if a Peace had been made laſt Summer, or even a Suſpen- 
. | C tion 
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ſion of Arms agreed to, there would have been no Preterice for dur 
aſlembling an Army in Flanders ; if we had no Army in Flanders, 
no Pretence for taking the Hanoverians into our Pay; and if che 
Hanoverians were not taken into our Pay, no Pretence for the Mi- 
niſters to make their Court, by asking the Parliament to give the 
King above Half a Million to play at right Hand and left with 
himſelf, in the double Capacity of Ring and Elector : A Scheme 
ſo prejudicial to the true Intereſt of the King, whilſt it ſeems to 
flatter a falſe one, that it makes the Miniſters equally culpable to 
the King and the People, by deluſively betraying the Intereſt of 
the firſt, and more apparently facrificing that of the laſt. os, 
It will be natural enough for thoſe who have a mind to diſpute 
this Chain of reaſoning, and vindicate our Miniſters from What, 
I hope, are only the malicious and groundleſs Suggeſtions of their 
Enemies, to ask how it was poſſible for the Miniſters, tho chey 
might have had a mind to have acted in this Way, to have pre- 
vailed with the Queen of Hungary, for the ſake of their own 2 
jects, to reject any Propoſals of Accommodation that were ad- 
vantageous to herſelf ; and if they were not advantageous, why 
we ſhould impute their Diſſuaſion to any other Motive? ors 
In Anfwer to which I fhall ſay, what moſt People believe, tho I 
hope without good Foundation, which is, 'That our Miniſters 
fed her with Hopes they never delign'd to gratify ; and told her, 
If ſhe would reject all Propoſals for Peace, they would Ht her by 
Force an Equivalent for Silefia ; promiſing that this Equivaleno 
ſhould be either the Dutchy of Lorain, or the Kingdom of Naples, 
according as future Contingencies, Events and Circumſtances 
ſhould make the one or the other moſt practicable. Wy 
Allured by theſe Promiſes, inoculated on the natural hereditary 
Inflexibility of Auſtrian Pride, ſhe rejected all Offers of Accom- 
modation with the Emperor, and depended on her Expectations 
being anſwered by thoſe who had raiſed them. net” | 
It was in this View ſtill to flatter and amuſe her, that the ne- 
mies of the preſent Adminiſtration have ſuggeſted, that the Court 
of Vienna was told, the bold Stroke would ſoon be ſtruck: of 
Commodore Martin's appearing in the Bay of Naples, whilſt a 
Squadron of our Ships ſhould be ſent into the Adriatic to tranſ- 
port the Auſtrian Troops, that at the ſame time were to make a 
Deſcent on the Northern Side of Italy, on the Kingdom of $3 
and which, if Jam not miſinform'd, were actually order d to 
march to Trieſte for that Purpoſe. eon Lat Arne 
But to the Queen of Hungary's great Diſappointment, theſe 
Troops were not ase nor did Commodore Martins A 
pearance before Naples produce any thing, but the Confirmatiun 
of a Neutrality which had been agreed to before; and in conſe- 


quence of which his Neapolitan Majeſty's Troops had already 
receiv'd 
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receiv d Orders to ſeparate from thoſe of Spain; that is, as far as 
they are now ſeparated ; which is nothing more than the King 
of Naples recalling as many of thoſe Troops as are neceſſary for 
the Defence of his-own Dominions, and leaving as many (and 
_ thoſe the Flower of his Army) for the Aſſiſtance of Spain, as he 
can ſpare; upon the Pretence of thoſe Troops, which are left, 
not being l his Command or Directiop, as they had only 
been formerly lent him by the Court of Spain, and were now in 


.the i Pay. . git; i: Bagh | 
3 . hon get Hungary's Neapolitan Hopes being thus defeated, 
the Succedaneum ( it is rumour'd ) upon this Diſappointment was 
the giving her new Hopes, in order to produce a new Deception, 
that ſince the Deſign on Naples, from the Imprafticabilicy. was 
forc'd to be laid afide, the Deſign upon Torain ſhould be pur- 
ſued. To adjuſt this Underraking, and plan the Execution of 
this Scheme, it has been generally thought, the Duke of Arem- 
berg was ſent over to England; and that during his Reſidence 
* Negotiations here, SHEDS were given by our Miniſters, 
that the Troops in Flanders (lacs as it was in the Year) ſhould 
march in Conjunction with the Auſtrians on this Expedition, our 
NMiniſters knowing all the while it was impoſſible; but ſtill carry- 
ing on the Farce, by ſend ing public Orders for the Toorps to 
march, with private Toftrudion at the ſame time to our Offi- 
cers there, to make ſuch Remonſtrances againſt it, as ſhould juſti 
this ſecond Breach; of Promiſe at the Court of Vienna. The public 
Orders for marching the Duke of Aremberg (it is ſaĩd) inſiſted 
upon carrying over in his own Pocket, hot caring to take our Mi- 
\niſter's Word for ſending them any other Way: But on his Arri- 
val in Flanders, he found theſe Orders being ſent, was no Securit 
For their being obey d, and perceiv'd our Miaiſterz, norwithſiand. 
ing their Profefſions-and his Caution, had ſtill found Means to 
Gl the one, and elude the other.  _ * N 
Wbether this Artifice was really put in Practice, whether ic 
was ſeen thro* by the Court of Nema, and how kindly our Con- 
duct on this Occaſion was taken there, Time and future Tranſ- 
actions will diſcoyer,, as well as what Fundation there has been 
for theſe general Opinions I have related, that have been enter- 
tained of all, our private Negotiations this laſt Year with the 
urt of Viema; which: every Body is more apt to credit, from 
at knowing how otherwiſe to account for the very odd Conduct 
1 the Court of Yienna, in its more open and publick Tranſ- 
actions. . 


Let us now examine mg tina thrown out by the, Admini- 


ſtration to reconcile. Peoples Minds to this Army in Flanders ; for 
as no body has ventur d to ſay or write one Word directly in Vin- 
dication of the Meaſure, we can only conſider what has been urg d 
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to draw collateral Approbation, by Inferences and Conſequences, | 
The general Boaſts of the Adminiſtration on this Occaſion are, the 
marvelous good Effects the 7 of the Engliſ Counſels have had 
in Europe; and by that Vigour they would, by Implication, have you 
always underſtand they mean the Army in Flaxders, for otherwiſe 
theſe Boaſts are nothing to the Purpoſe, n 
When the Miniſters come to particularize on theſe good Effects 
of our Vigour, theſe are, I think, the Articles on which they prin- 
cipally expatiate, and lay their greateſt Streſs : — 
_ modation between the Queen of Hungary and the King of Pruſſia. 
Her Hungarian Majeſty's * — The Firnneſs 
of the King of Sardinia. he Stop put to the ambitious 
Deſigns of Spain in Italy. The Change of Affairs in the 
North, with Sqweden's pubſic Requiſition of our good Offices to- 
wards making Peace with Ruſſia. The excellent good Diſ- 
poſition of the States General; and the defenſive Alliance 
ately concluded between the Courts of London and Berlin. | 
As to the Accommodation between the Queen of Hungary and 
the King of Pruſſia, the preſent Miniſters, If they promiſed her 
privately no future Equivalent for the Ceſſion of Sileſia publickly 
made, evidently made a much worſe Bargain for her, than the 
late Miniſtry had offer*d her the Year before; and if they did 
| prom her any Equivalent, they not only have no Merit to plead, 
but deſerve the higheſt Cenſure, as in that Caſe they gave a Pro- 
miſe which they muſt ſacrifice the Intereſt of England, if they 
endeavoured to perform, and the Honour and Faith of England, 
if they did not But let this Tranſaction be good or bad, it is 
very manifeſt from the Date of it, that our Army in Flanders could 
have had no Influence in it whatever. | ie | 
And as to her Hungarian Majeſty's Magnanimity, if our Mini- 
ſters mean by that Magnanimity her RejeRion of all Offers of 
Accommodation laſt Summer with the Emperor, and that this 
Magnanimity was owing to our public Vigour, or our private 
Encouragement; I think we have little Reaſon to brag of being 
the Ca uſe of that Magnanimity, or ſhe to rejoice at the Effect of 
it: For if ſuch magnanimous Conduct was the Conſequence of our 
having an Army in Flanders, it is fo far from being an advan- 
tageous one for us, er for her, that it ſhews our Forces there have 
been as prejudicial to her Counſels as uſeleſs to her Arms. 
As 4 ſhe wn that our Army in Flanders could Fee 
to do with the Accommodation between the Courts of Vienna an 
Berlin, from the Date of that Accommodation; ſo the ſame Skill 
in Chronology, and a little in Geography, will ſuffice to demon- 
ſtrate that the Aſſiſtance of the King of Sardinia was full as in- 
dependent of any Advantages that could be propos'd by him from 
thoſe Forces. In the firſt Place, As an Army in Flanders _ 
| , om 
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from its Diſtance be of no more Uſe to his Sardinian Ma 01 25 than 
* Kouli-Kan's Army in Perſia; and in the next, that this Trea 
with the Queen of Hungary being ſign'd the firſt of February af, 
N. S. was concluded about ſeven or eight Months before our 
Army was aſſembled in the Netherlands: So that all the Merit 
our preſent Miniſters have to boaſt of, upon this Acquilition of his 
Sardinian Majeſty's Force thrown into the Queen of Hungary's 
Scale (if it is an Acquiſition) is their having had ſuch powert! 
"Arts of Perſuaſion, as to prevail with him to take '200,000 J. of 
our Money, ex poft facto, for a Treaty which he had conſented to 
without that Article during the late Adminiſtration. But when 
our Miniſters talk of the Firmneſs of his Sardinian Majeſty, I 
ſhould be glad to know whether they mean with regard to his 
Faith, his Reſolution, or his Strength; lince his Pirmneſs in one of 
theſe three Articles, ſome late Tranſactions but too plainly demon- 
ſtrate muſt have been à little ſhaken; and as. it is not quite ſo 
manifeſt in which of the Three it remains unſhaken, I ſhould be 
lad to be inform*d,” as well as what Uſe his Firmneſs would 
be of in one of the Three without the other Two. $4 
As to the Stop put to the ambitious Deſigns of Spain in Italy, if 
there were any Stop, it could not be owing to the Army in Flan- 
ders. But fo far from a Stop being pur to theſe Deſigns, they 
ſeem to every body, but our Miniſters, to have ſucceeded hicher- 
to but too well; for conſidering the Rigour of the Seaſon, the 
little Aſſiſtance given by France, the Difficulty of ſending Recruits, 
and the ſuppoſed Poverty of the Court of Spain, the Progreſs made 
by the Spaniſ Arms in that Part of the World, where they are ac- 
tually in Poſſeſſion of the Durchy of Savoy, and Chamberry its Ca- 
pital, is almoſt as ſurprizing as that the Engliſb Minifters, not wich- 
ſtanding the Notoriety of theſe Facts, ſhould brag in this Situa- 
tion of their Progreſs being ſtopp'd. 4 ot owe ot . 
The Neutrality of his Neapolitan Majeſty, I think the Miniſters 
do not pretend was owing to the Army in Flanders, but im 
it to our Fleet in the Mediterranean; tho* they might with the 
fame Truth, if not with the ſame Plauſibility, have im puted it 
(as has been already proved) to the one full as juſtly as to the 
other. The Marquis de Caſtro Pignano, the Neapolitan General, 
having not only received, but actually executed the Orders for the 
Separation of his Troops from thoſe of Spain, a Week before Com- 
modore Martin was in Sight of Naples. * = 
I cannot quit this Article without making one Obſervation, to 
ſhow the little Reaſon our Miniſters have to plume themſelves upon 
this Cromwelian Step (as it is call'd) of commodore Martin's 
Tranſaction at 7 ; and my Obſervation is this: It either was 
in the Power of the Byitiþ Fleet to terrify his Neapolitan Majeſty, 
and force him to comply with our Demands, or it was not, If it 


Was 
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was not, what have we to brag of? And if it was, how came 
our — to wu fo ill a - of that 1 1. not to take 

is Occalion to play  Maillebois's Policy upon the Queen of Spain, 
— tell her, if he would. not do England Juſtice by . a 

oper Concluſion of the Spaniſb War, that tho' we could not hurt 
Fir in Spain, we wou'd ſhake the Crown upon the Head of this 
Favourite Son, and attack her in a Place where ſhe was not onl 


weakeſt but ſoreſt? 


The bappy Tura of Affairs in the North is what falls next under 
Conſideration ;| but in what Point this happy Turn appears,'I am 
as much at a Loſs to diſcern, as I ſhould be to perceive its Con- 
nection with our Army in Flanders, if any ſuch Turn did really 
exiſt, Ruſſia s aſſiſting the Queen of Hungary is no Part of this 


happy Turn, ſince I do not hear of a Ruſſian ordered to march 


in her Favour. 'This happy Turn then, is confin'd to the ſingle 
Circumſtance of Sweden s public Requiſition of our good Offices 
towards a Peace with Ruſſia; that is, Sceden by French Eloquence 
and French Money had been inſtigated. to enter into a War with 
Ruſſia, which French Remitrances no longer enabled her to carry 


on with Advantage; and as Scveden could not A1 to Ruſſia 


to make the Inſtigators of the War the Mediators for Peace, ſhe ap- 
ply d to England to act in that Capacity. But no great Honour, 
nor any great Advantage that I can perceive reſults from this to 
England. Vet ſuppoſing it an Incident replete with both, Ireturn 
to my former Queſtion; In what Manner could theſe lative 
Honours and wonderful Advantages be imputed to the Influence of 
our Army in Flanders ? | BARE S 
As to the preſent excellent good Difpoſition of the States Gene- 
ral, what our Miniſters may know / of their, private Diſpoſition I 
cannot pretend to ſay ; but if we may judge of their private Diſpo- 
ſition by their public Declarations, and of their Thoughts by their 
Actions, their preſent Diſpoſition ſeems to me co be in every Ar- 
ticle ſo like their former Diſpoſition, that I ſee no Alteration our 
Army in Flanders has produced in Holland, but bringing them 
publickly to difavow our Meaſures; whereas formerly they only 
ivately refuſed-to join in them : And ſuppoling even the Three 
ſals conſented to by Seventeen 'Towns out of the Nineteen 
ſhould be carry'd, it would be very far from anſwering thofe Re- 
s givetf out by our Miniſters, of the Dutch being at laſt come 
into our Meaſures ; fince is would amount to nothing more, than 
the Dutch — * lock up the Doors of ſome Houſes, which the 
Careleſneſs of their Neighbours bad left open, and which it was 
for their Intereſt and Security ſhould be kept ſhut, to prevent 
thoſe Houfes being rifled by their Enemies, or inhabited by any 
Body but their Friends, | 
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The defenſive Alliance lately concluded between England” and 
Pruſſia, I can as little ĩmpute to our Army in Flanders, as any d, 
ther of theſe Events above mention d; or if I could impute it to 
our Army in Flanders, I muſt ſtill be at a loſs, whether I ought $6 
call it a good or bad Effect of that Meaſure, as I know nt o 
what Conditions that Alliance is form d : But if, as it is ſuſpett- 
ed and rumour'd, any Article of that Alliance, or any conſcquen+ 
tial Declaration of his Pruſſian Majelty, does prohibit the Entrance 
of our Army in Flanders into the Empire, or acting againſt, the 
combined Forces of Frances and the Emperor, I muſt look N- that 
Alliance ſo far from being a pe Effect of our aſlembling, an 
Army in Flanders, that 1 can ſee it in no other 12 N. than tying 
up our Hands where we have ſomething to do, and leaving. 
at Liberty only here We haye nothing to do but te pay : Nor 
can it ſure be very unnatural for the World to ĩmagine, {ince the 
Miniſters bave been ſo forward to brag of this Alliance, and. ſo 
backward to give the leaſt Hint of any one of the Terms of it, 
that the Articles of this Treaty are not greatly to their Honour, 
or our Advantage. The Tiele indeed of à defenſive Alliance her 
tween England and the King of Pruſſia, ſhews..ig can be no very 
great Advantage to England. For what Defence does England 
want ? Or what hasthe King of Pruſſia to defend us? He has 
Fleet that ever I heard. of; if be had, is our own ſo fallen, cha 
it is not ſufficient even for our Defence ? And as to Land Forces, 
it is very plain we want none of choſe for our Defence, * the 
Number we have ſent out of the Kingdom. That this Treaty 
therefore neither. is, nor can be very bene ficial to England, I thinł 
unſeen as jt is, from the Nature o things, 1s Very evident, as We 
ay that it may chance hereafter to draw us into oy Serapes. 
For if we engaged: ourſelves ben this Treaty was. made (that. is, 
before the Death of the Elector Palative) to defend che King of 
Pruſſia's Pretenſions to the then eventual Succeſſian oſ Fuliers and 
Bergue againſt the Guarantee of France to che Houle of; Sultæhateh, 
or to guarantee his new Acquiſition of - Siigſia, we may have the 
Pleaſure and Benefit, from obe of theſe Sripulations, of beipg net 
only deeper engaged in a War with France, but from ' the, other 
ay bappen, after ſpending ſome Millions to ſupport the Quees of 
Hungary, to ſquander a few more to pull her down, if ever ſhe 
mould think 2 Sikfia 5 and ſinet we loye Land-Wars 
ſe well, may, into the Bargain, have the Recreation of a littie 
Vigheing, or at ſy —— TY es 3 — 

ing twenty orghirty Thouſand foreiga Troops into our Bay. 

England therefore — as I can congeive, be otherwiſe can 
certi d in this advantageous Treaty berween the Courts of Berlin 
and London, than baving its Strength, its Wealth, its Imtereſt an 
ics Safety eventually ſtaked, for the Preſervatios and Security 
the fareign Poſſeſſions of both Parties to this Alliance. _ 

Not 
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Nor can I imagine this Alliance tends much more to the Support 
ol the Houſe of Auſtria than the Welfare of Great Britain; as com- 
mon Senſe muſt demonſtrate to all the World, that the ſame Policy 
which induced the King of Pruſſa to take Advantage of the 
Wen kneſs of the Houſe of yu; hy to pofleſs himſelf of fo delicious 
a Morſel as Sileſia, will hinder him from ever contributing fo far 
to reſtore the Strength of: the Houſe of Aa ſtria, as to enable that 
Houſe to reſume, on its recover d Strength and Profpericy, what 
he took from it in its Decline and Adverſity. Nor will the en- 
vious and jealous Eyes with which the other Princes of the Em- 

dire have generally look'd on the Houſe of Auſtria, as well as the 
Hardſhi and Injuſtices they have ſuffered from that Horſe, induce 
them; I believe, to be very active and officious in procuring the 
Reſurrection of a Power, 'whoſe Decay ſeem'd ſo much ro gratify 
their Pride, and whoſe Ruin ſeem'd to give them no other Con- 
cern than who ſhould get the firſt and largeſt Share of its Spoils. 
If cherefore this miraculous Reſurrettion of the Houſe of Auſtria 
to its former Strength, Grandeur and Dominion, was a feaſible 
Operation, it would be one that muſt not only be effected by 
England alone, without the Aſſiſtance of any other Power, but as 
much againſt the Tnchnation of almoſt every Prince of the Em- 
pire, as againſt the Inclination of Franceieſelf. 1 1 2 
a I have ſaid, it is eaſy to perceive how little Merit 
the preſent Adminiſtration have, in all the things they boaſt of as 
Merits ; and if they were Merits, how little they would Weng 
to our Army in Handert; ſihce they are all either Merits that aroſe 
vious to that Meaſure, or Merits in which that Meaſure could 
ave no Sort of Share, or Merits which exiſt only in their own 
-Boaſtings ; ſo that with Regard to a Retroſpect, they have en- 
deavour'd to reap where they have not ſow'd; and with Regard 
to the future, I fear where they have ſown, they will not reap. 

It cannot ſurely then be thought unfair to conclude, from theſe 
Premiſes, that ſince the Miniſters have not given one fingle 
Reaſon to juſtify the Original Principle of this Meaſure, that they 
have not any Reaſon to give, or, what is worſe, none that will 
barghe Ligb e.. „ ne s | 

If ir ſhould then be ask'd; Why, with one War upon our Hands, 
we will draw ourſelves into another? The only Anſwer the Mini- 
ſters can make muſt be, Becauſe we are determin'd to have an 
Army in Flanders. © Arcs Ser. ons ee 1.577 of 

Why will you make yourſelves Principals in a War in which 
you ought only to be Auxiliaries ? Becauſe we are determin'd to 

ave an Army in Flanders. | 2 (GALS 5 | 

Why do you run yourſelves into Expences you can't bear, into 
Difficulties you will find it ſo hard, if not impoſſible to get out of, 
into Inconveniences you ſee no End of, Purſuits where there is 

| | | nothing 
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eig to pain, and Serupgies in which you have ſo much to loſe ? 
4 we are determin'd to have an Army in Flanders. 

Why, if the Queen of Hungary is to be farther aſſiſted, do you 
inſtead of ſending her Money, which might aſſiſt her, expend 
treble the Money ſhe would be thankful for, in railing Forces 
that can't aſſiſt her? Becauſe we are determin'd to have an Army 
in Flanders. | 

Why did you diſſuade the Queen of Hungary from liſtning to 
all Offers of Accommodation the laſt Summer, and particularly at 
the Siege of Prague ? Why did you endeavour to prevent her ac- 
cepting the Terms propoſed of reciprocal Evacuations of Bohemia 
and Bavaria, leaving other Claims and Pretenſions to future Ne- 
gotlations and civil Decilion ; which is the End they mult come 
ro, unleſs theſe y. laſt for ever } Becauſe we are deter- 
min'd to have an Army in Flanders. 

Why did you embark in this Meaſure, without the Junction, 
Conſent, Approbation, or even Participation of Holland! Becauſe 
we are decermin'd to have an Army in Flanders. * 

Why have you alone taken upon 2 the Hazards, Burdens and 
Expences of a Scheme, which all the Powers of Europe combined 
would not perhaps be able to execute, and which no Power in 
Europe will aſſiſt you in ? Becauſe we are determin'd to have an 
Army in Flanders, 1770 

And if any impertinent Body ſhould ask, Why are you ſo 
determin'd to have an Army in Flanders ? As there is but one 
Anſwer to that Queſtion, and very few People ſo ignorant, after 
what has paſt this Winter, as not to know that One, I ſhall decline 
giving an Anſwer, which almoſt every Reader will give himſelf, 
and which I heartily wiſh could not be juſtly given by any body. 

But thus much 1 will ſay, That if our taking 16000 Hanoveri- 
2 into the Britiſ Pay was a neceſſary Conſequence, if not the 

uſe of our aſſembling an Army in Flanders ; conlidering the 
Turn this Step has taken, and might eaſily have been foreſeen 
would take in this Country, I am free to declare, that worſe 
Advice, in my Opinion, for the Intereſt ofthe preſent Family on 
the Throne, could not have been given to the King, than having 
any Army in Flanders at all. And I am fo ſtrongly of this Opi- 
nion, that if che aſſembling an Army in Flanders had been as ne- 
ceſſary a Part of our general Syſtem of foreign Politics, as it was 
unneceſlary, if it were as much in other Points to our Advantage, 
as it is to our Prejudice; and that our preſent Syſtem of foreign 
Politics was as right as it is wrong ; yet rather than occaſion all 
the ill Blood this Step of paying Hanoverians with Engliſh Money 
has produced in this Iſland ; rather than ſow the Seeds of ſuch 
Jealouſies as this Advice has awaken'd in the King's beſt Subjects; 
and rather than lay the . of ſuch Diſcontents and Mur- 


murings, 


- 
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murings, as the Univerſality of the People have expreſſed on this 
dangerous, if not fatal Incident, this moſt pernicious, if not wicked 
Counſel ; I would, for the fake of the Intereſt of this Family in 
this Country, have let the Houſe of Auſtria take its Chance for any 
Fate in Germany, rather than have risk'd the ſmalleſt Grain of the 
Affections of the People to the Houſe of Hanover in England. 

But that which makes this Advice more palpably and notoriouſly 
bad (I had almoſt faid criminal) is, that it was conducive to no 


one good End whatever; and that, inſtead of ſubmitting to this In- 


convenience for the ſake of other Advantages, a hundred other In- 
conveniencies were to be ſubmitted to for the ſake of purſuing this 
favourite Point of che Miniſters, and this Deteſtation of every other 
Man in the Kingdom. 

Nor can there indeed be a ſtronger Condemnation of theſe Pro- 
ceedings of the preſent Miniſters, than that only Argument made 
uſe of by their molt ſanguine Apologiſts and warmeſt Advocates, 
which is, That ſince the Meaſure is taken (tho* they have not one 
Word to ſay in its Defence) it muſt be ſupported. An Argument 
which, if once allow'd to operate and prevail, muſt abet on all 
Occaſions every extravagant and ruinous Project of every future 
Miniſter in this Country : And if a more injudicious and more per- 


nicious Projett than this can ever be conceiv'd and enter'd into by 


any future Adminiſtration, this Way of reaſoning muſt make the 
Parliament acceſſory to their Guilt, ſhare the Odium in the Nation, 
and bring the Parliament to be an Inſtrument in the Execution of 
ſuch Meaſures, inſtead of a Check upon the Adviſers ; a Sanction 
for their Guilt, inſtead of the Terror of it; and an Aſylum where 
theſe Criminals will find Protection, inſtead of a Tribunal where 
they ought to find Puniſhment. 

But it this way of reaſoning upon this Occaſion ſhould ſo far in- 
fluence the Parliament, as to induce chem — to approve 
and promote the Meaſures, which every Individual muſt condemn 
and deſire to have no longer purſued; a ſeeming Juſtification of 
the Miniſters ſo obtain'd from the Parliament, would be fo far 
from alleviating their Fault, that ir ought to be imputed to them 
as an additional Crime, that they brought the Parliament into this 

ilemma: And if the Miniſters pretend to conſtrue this Lenity in 
the Parliament, as. an Encouragement to proceed in their pre- 
ſent Syſtem, and do not take the Hint of the Parliament deſigning 
nothing more than giving them an Opportunity to make their 
own Retreat, inſtead of ſofar diſgracing the Executive Part of the 
Government to all Europe, as by the Legiſlative Part of it to force 


them into a Retreat; if the Miniſters, I ſay, ſhould be fo infatuated . 


as to put this Conſtruction on the Proceedings of Parliament, and 

pretend to miſtake the Senſe of all the Members who com oſe that 

Body, they will only ſnew how little they deſerve this Leary f | 
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and conſequently prove to the Parliament, and all Mankind, how 
uſeleſs it wou'd be to Them, and how dangerous to the Nation, 
or the Parliament to proceed with the ſame Mildneſs a ſecond 

ime. 

But that which adds ſtill to the Blame and Cenſure the Mini- 
ſters deſerve for adviſing this Meaſure of taking the Hqnoverians 
into Exgliſ Pay, and which is (if poſſible) yet more blameable 
and cenſurable than even the * a itſelf, is the Manner in 
which they adviſed the Crown to take this Step: For as the 
King declared from the Throne, at the Beginning of this Seſſion, 
that the Deſigu of taking theſe Troops into our Pay was already 
formed before the Cloſe of the laſt Seflion; Why, on ſo important 
a Point as this, was not the Senie of Parliament taken? And is 
it not plain, that the Miniſters muſt, on this Occaſion, have de- 
clined taking the Advice of Parliament, when they had an Op- 
portunity of doing it, for one of theſe Reaſons , Either that they 
choſe the Crown ſhould act by their Advice, rather than the 
Advice of Parliament; and that they preferr'd the taking of this 
Step by an unneceſſary, as well as an improper Exertion of the 
Prerogative, to the other conſtitutional Method; for that being 
determin'd to take this Step, at the Time they were conſcious it 
would not be warranted by Parliament, if laid before the Parlia- 
ment, Shey choſe to act againſt what they knew to be the Senſe 
of Parliament, as well as if it had been declared, and truſt to 
bringing the Parliament ſubſequently into ſupporting a Meaſure, 
which they knew they could not bring it previouſly into approv- 
ing, depending on the! Prevalence of this new-broach'd Doctrine, 
of the Parliament being obliged to enable the Crown to go on 
with any Meaſure already enter'd into, let the Meaſure itſelf be 
ever ſo improper; and tho* the entering into it at all (if the 
Senſe of Parliament had been taken upon it ) was what the Mi- 
niſters knew the Parliament would infallibly have declar'd againſt; 
and proved they knew to be the Caſe, becauſe they could have no 
other Reaſon for not bringing the Parliament to ſome Declaration 
upon it ? | 

"ho if this Doctrine is to prevail, and this Method of the Crown 
acting by the Advice of Miniſters preferably to the Advice of Par- 
liament is to grow into a Cuſtom, there is an End of the Inſtitu- 
tion of Parliaments in chat Capacity of the great Council of the, 
Nation; the Capacity in which not only 5 own . . is 
moſt concern'd, but that on which the Security of this Count 
entirely depends. For if Parliaments are not to be conſulted be- 
fore Meaſures are taken, and that they muſt be oblig'd, after 
they are taken, to ſup ort what they do not approve, the Parlia- 
ment of England wil be like the Parliament of Paris, no longer 
the Adviſers, but the Regiſters only of Regal Acts; na * 
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low'd to diſſuade the entring into mad Projects, to ſtop them in 
their Progreſs, or hinder,the Execution of them, let them be ever 
ſo ruinous ; and, what is till worſe, muſt incur all the Odium with 
the People, by making the People pay for the Execution of thoſe 
very Schemes, which have no other Tendency than draining their 
Purſes, ruining their Trade, undermining their Livercie:, and 
bringing this Country, as well as this Conſtitution to DeltruCtion. 
For if Parliaments are to be deprived of a deliberarive Voice whilſt 
a Meaſure is concerting, and obliged, whether they approve or 
diſapprove, to ſupport it, when it is begun to be executed; and 
requir'd to give, not only the ſeeming Aſſiſtance of their Counte- 
nance, but the real Aſſiſtance of Money to defray the xpences of 
it; the Two Houſes of Parliament, it ever this Doctrine prevails, 
and this Practice in future Times grows into a Cuſtom, will be 
nothing more than the Empſoms and Dudleys of the Crown, to 
ſqueeze and impoveriſh the __ under the Appearance of Le- 
gality, and within the Letter of the Law, in order to feed ſuch 

varice and Rapaciouſneſs, as we read of in the Reign of Henry 
the VIIth, or ſuch Profuſion and Extravagance as we find in the 
Annals of his Son, 

In ſhorr, as I think there is no Species of Objection to which 
this Meaſure of aſſembling an Army in Flanders is not liable, con- 
ſidering all the Circumſtances of Europe at this Time in Mneral, 
and our own Circumſtances in particular, I ſhall, in as ſhorc a 
Manner as I can, recapitulate what I have endeavour'd to incul- 
cate, and flatter myſelf T have demonſtrated in this Paper, 

That this Meaſure of aſſembling an Army in Flanders is bad, 
as originally founded on erroneous Principles of Policy 

That the Manner in which is has been executed is worſe, as 
tending to deſtroy the Rights of Parliament. 

And that the Conſequences to be apprehended from it, with 
_—_— to Dangers abroad, and our Diviſions at home, are worſt 
of all. | ; 

That the Reſtoration of the Houſe of Auſtria to its former 
Strength, the End the Miniſters affect to propoſe, is impracti- 
cable. . 

That if it were practicable, our aiming at it alone without the 
Co-operation of Holland, is contrary to the Senſe of the Nation, 
contrary to the Senſe of Parliament, and contrary to the common 
Senſe of all Mankind. | 
That the Dangers to which we expoſe ourſelves, and the Ex- 
po we are at in the Manner we proceed, are more than this 

nd propoſed would be worth, even if it were attainable. | 

That this Meaſure, even on this Plan of ſupporting the Queen 
of Hungary, is no Support to her, as an Army in Flanders can do 

her no good. 
That 
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That in Germany, where ſhe wants Aſſiſtance, and whete A.- 
ſiſtance in all Probability would be efficacious, as the Troops we 
have taken into our Pay are under an Incapacity of going into 
the Empire, ſo as to act againſt the Emperor, we have made it 
impoſſible for us to alſiſt her. - 1 

hat we therefore paid Troops at a monſtrous Expence for a 
Service they cannot perform, OR $645 2 

That we are making ourſelves by this Meaſure Principals in a 
War, where we ouyht only to be Auxiliaries; and in ſuch a man- 
ner, that weceaſe to be an Auxiliary to any other Power, and ſhall 
be in a Situation to have no other Power an Auxiliary to us. 

That the War with Spain being more than we know how to 
carry on, or terminate to Advantage, the entring into another is 
Madneſs, 

That the negleRing a neceſſary maritime War, and inviting an 
unneceſſary Land War, is unpardonable, | 

Thar this Army in Flanders is no Aſſiſtance to the Queen of 
Hungary, whom we pretend deſigning to ſuccour ; no Prejudice to 
France, whom we prerend deſigning to diſtreſs ; nor agreeable to 
Holland, whom we pretend deligning to oblige. _ 

That from this Meaſure it is much to be fear'd things may take 
ſuch a 'Turn, that France will have no Enemy but England, Eng- 
land ho Ally; and at War with Two Powers, the weakeſt of 
which alone is experimentally, at preſent, ſhewn to be more than 
Eneland knows how to deal with. 

That this Meaſure is therefore contrary to common Prudence, 
conſidering our preſent Circumſtances, | 

That it is contrary to permanent general Rules of Policy, con- 
ſidering us as an 1ſland. 
5 That it is contrary to our Intereſt, conſider'd as a maritim 

ower. | 
That it is conrrary to our Intereſt, conſider'd as a trading Na- 
tion. 
1 That it is contrary to our Intereſt, conſider'd as an indebted 
ation. 

That the Manner in which it has been proceeded upon, is un- 
conſtitutional. 

And what is worſt of all, That ſome Parts of this Meaſure are 
ſo contrary to the Intereſt of the preſent Family on the Throne, 
that if the Meaſure had been as right, as it was wrong, in every 
other Parr, it ought from that Conſideration alone to have been 
laid aſide. | 

And yet if that ſhould happen to be the Caſe, which is but too 
generally ſuſpected, and has been often ſuggeſted, that the v 
thing which ought to have been a Reaſon te not entring into this 


” 


Meaſure, was the Motive for ſerting it on Foot ; that it was not 
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2 had Conſequence flowing from it, but the corrupted Source that 
ſd it; and not a Branch of this Project, but the 1 of it; what 
muſt Miniſters, capable of concerting ſuch Schemes, and giving 
ſuch Advice, deſerve from the King, the Parliament, and the 
People, for N Confidence of che Firſt, ſtriking at the 


molt valuable and ſalutary Privilege of the Second, and facrificin 
the Iaterelt of the Lat 8 e 
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